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Old  Cave  at  Nebraska 
City  Recalls  Period 
That  Is  Gone  For- 
Porever 


BY  N.  C.  ABBOTT 

The  automobile  traveler  coming 
from  the  west  into  Nebraska  City 
over  Nebraska  highway  No.  9, 
skirts  historic  Wyuka  cemetery  on 
his  north  and  sees  the  thick  smoke 
and  hears  the  loud  smell  of  the 
Morton-Gregson  pasking  house  to 
the  south  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  Burlington 
tracks. 

At  the  southeast-  corner  of  the 
cemetery  the  road  turns  north, 
dropping  down  a  rather  gentle"  hill 
and  crossing  the  south  branch  of 
Table  creek  by  a  substantial  bridge 
where  two  cars  going  in  opposite 
directions  may  easily  meet  and 
pass. 

JOHN  BROWN 
LOG  HOUSE. 

If  the  traveler  stops  against  the 
curb,  some  70  feet  north  of  the 
bridge — the  highway  turning  at  this 
point  due  east  on  Fifth  Corso — 
he  may  see  almost  exactly  to  the 
northwest,  as  the  compass  points, 
a  small  cottage.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  figure,  it  is  721  feet  from  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge  to  the 
house.  Only  721  feet  in  a  straight 
line.  Yet  one  cannot  reach  it  by 
any  such  direct  route.  Nineteenth 
street  is  closed.  And  the  person  in- 
terested must  go  east  to  Eighteenth 
street,  north  to  Fourth  Corso,  and 
back  to  what  would  be  Twentieth 
street,  if  opened  up.  In  other  words, 
a  rather  rough  trip  of  four  blocks. 

No  marker  of  any  kind  has  been 
erected  to  guide  the  traveler, 
though  it  is  hoped  that  the  State 
Historical  society,  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  or  the  Daughters,  or 
some  other  organization  or  indi 
vidual  of  desire  and  means  may 
some  day  attend  to  this. 

This  property  now  belongs  to 
Edward  D.  Bartling  and  has  been 
in  the  Bartling  family  for  more 
than  40  years,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Henry  H.  Bart- 
ling, sr.,  mayor  of  Nebraska  City, 
and  a  prominent  citizen. 

To  the  casual  visitor  there  is 
nothing    remarkable   about  this  1 
insignificant  house.  But  to  the  1 
inquiring   student  of   history  it 
speaks  eloquently  of  a  period  in 
Nebraska  now  gone  forever.  It  is 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  re- 
maining over  to  new  generations 
from  that  period  when  our  state 
was  touched  by  the  fiery  strug- 
gle over  Negro  slavery,  only  set- 
tled by  blood  spilt  in  the  civil 
war. 
JOHN  BROWN 
CAVE. 

For  the  cave  behind  this  house 
running  back  to  the  west,  "with 
laterals  extending  south  and  north, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  roughly 
drawn  T,  or  possibly  a  maltese 
cross,  or  a  figure  suggesting  one  or 
both,  was  one  of  the  stations  of 
t1.:  a  .  celebrated    underground  rail 


(1) — N.  C.  Abbott.  (2)— The  John  Brown  log-  cabin  at  Twentieth  and  Fourth  Corse  Ne- 
braska City.  Behind  it  was  the  celebrated  John  Brown  cave,  a  station  of  the  underground  rail- 
road, with  an  entry  directly  from  South  Table  creek.  (3) — Another  view  of  the  cabin.  (4) — 
The  late  Calvin  Chapman,  who  acted  as  a  driver  on  the  underground  railroad  in  territorial  days. 


road  of  territorial  days.  The  cave 
has  long  since  been  filled  up;  but 
the  patient  examiner  may  find 
traces  of  where  it  lay  and  there  arp 
many  early  settlers  of  this  country 
who  have  been  in  it.  I  have,  within 
the  last  few  months,  talked  with 
Frank  Bartling,  postmaster  of  Ne- 
braska City;  Paul  Jessen,  former 
judge  of  the  district  court  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  bar  associa- 
tion, and  with  John  W.  Steinhart, 
former  mayor  and  former  president 
of  the  State  Manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation, who  confirm  what  I  have 
gathered  elsewhere.  Each  was  able 
to  tell  me  something  of  the  cave 
and  of  the  legends  which  cling  to 
it  as  a  station  of  the  underwround. 
To  these  legends  I  have  been  able 
to  secure  testimony  which  estab- 
;  lishes  in  my  own  mind  the  fact 
beyond  the  peradventure  of  a 
doubt. 

I  It  Is  a  little  bit  of  a  house,  24 
by  16  feet  In  size  now,  and  12 
feet  high.  In  the  early  days  of 
which  we  are  thinking  It  was  12 
by  16  feet,  an  addition  which,  in 
ground  measurement  at  least, 
equalled  the  original,  has  since 
been  joined  on.  Where  the  siding 
has  been  torn  away,  the  reader 


may  see    the    original    logs  of 
which   the    cottage    was  built. 
These  logs  were  cut  out  of  na- 
tive cottonwood,  and  are  approxi- 
mately 3ix  inches  thick  and  from 
10  to  12  inches  wide.  The  cracks 
were  closed  by  a  clay  mud  to 
render  the  house  weather  proof. 
The  entrance  to  the  cave  was  in 
the  hollow  made  by  the  creek  ap- 
proximately 75  feet  due  west  of  the 

house.  The  opening  was  close  to 
an  enormous  oak  and  this  tree,  to- . 
gether  with  the  small  cabin,  fur- 
nished a  landmark  and  was  suffi- 
cient identification  for  the  slaves 
who  slipped  northward  far  enough 
away  from  the  Missouri  to  avoid 
the  sleuths  on  the  lookout  for  the 
runaways  and  intent  on  their  re- 
turn to  Missouri,  or  sometimes,  to 
plantations  still  farther  south. 
There  was  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  cave,  it 
is  conceded  by  all  who  knew  the 
early  conditions. 
STATION 

FOR  RUNAWAYS. 

How  did  runaway  slaves  reach 
this  rendezvous?  Largely  one  by 
one,  slipping  furtively  after  sun- 
down or  before  sunup  and  guided 


by  descriptions  of  the  abolutionists 
who  gave  them  such  information  as 
would  guide  them  from  stations  at 
Nemaha,  or  Talmadge,  or  Auburn, 
or  Peru,  or  from  other  points.  Oc- 
casionally in  pairs.  Seldom  more 
than  two  arrived  at  a  time,  because 
two  could  be  more  easily  spotted 
and  more  easily  followed  than  one. 
Increase  in  numbers  made  secret- 
iveness  almost  impossible.  Occa- 
sionally an  abolitionist,  such  as  old 
John  Brown,  himself,  would  have 
five  or  six  in  a  wagon  and  keep 
them  under  cover  for  a  single  night. 
A  single  night,  mind  you;  they 
must  move  on. 

Was  this  the  only  station,  or 
place  for  hiding  runaway  Negroes 
In  this  vicinity?  I  am  sure  it  was 
not.  One  old-timer  says,  "A  barn 
down  on  Otoe  street  is  where  they 
hid  the  runaways."  Another,  "My 
father  told  me  that  he  saw  runaway 
colored  folk  up  in  a  cave  near 
Bone's  pasture."  So  the  stories  go. 
And  the  careful  investigator  be- 
comes convinced  that  they  are  all 
telling  the  truth.  For   what  more 


natural  thau  that  the  conductors 
along  this  illicit  underground  rail- 
road should  change  their  terminals 
from  week  to  week  and  from  trip 
to  trip,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  state 
and  federal  officials  who  were  on 
the  trail  for  escaping  serfs?  The 
gang  leaders  in  our  great  cities  do 
the  same  thing  now  so  do  our 
nootleggers.  By  these  means  alone 
could  black  men  escape  to  Iowa  and 
thence  through  easier  territory  and 
with  more  assistance  to  Canada 
and  freedom. 

Skiffs  were  sometimes  avail- 
1  able  to  ferry  the  Negroes  across 
the  Missouri  river  for  the  sta- 
tions at  or  near  Percival,  Lick- 
skillet,  Civil  Bend,  and  other 
points  in  Iowa;  but  a  preferable 
way  was  to  carry  them  over  the 
ice,  the  passengers  lying  flat  on 
the  bottom  of  spring  wagon  or 
bob  sled.  Old  Ossawatomie,  him- 
self,  drove  many  a  load  at  night 
over  the  12  to  20  miles  till  they 
reached  the  next  station.  Old 
John  Brown,  who  later  died  as  a  I 
felon  for  the  assault  upon  Harp-  j 
ers'  Ferry. 

From  1854  to  1861— period  be- 
tween the  signing  of  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  bill  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war — this  continued.  Sev- 
enty-five years  from  the  earlier 
date  and  68  from  the  latter,  so  that 
there  are  few,  if  any  persons  living, 
who  can  bear  first-hand  testimony 
to  the  facts.  And  even  if  they  were 
living,  their  testimony,  I  fear,  could 
not  be  accepted  at  face  value.  So 
many  dreams  have  mingled  with 
their  recollections;  so  many  fan- 
cies have  woven  themselves  into 
the  pattern  of  fact;  so  many  vi- 
sions have  crowded  In  among  the 
memories ! 

Yet  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
some  material  that  seems  to  have 
genuine  merit  and  this  I  am  going 
to  enter  as  it  came  to  me,  so  that 
each  may  determine  for  himself,  by 
constructive  imagination,  the  situa- 
tion as  it  shows  itself  in  these  de- 
tached statements. 

On  April  22,  1025,  Rev.  C.  S.  Han- 
ley  wrote  me  from  Shenandoah,  la.: 
"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  an 
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John  Brown  Helped  Spirit 
Human  Chattels  Across 
Frozen  Waters  of 
Missouri. 


Interview  with  you  regarding  what 
I  can  remember  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Civil  Bend,  when  Nebraska 
City  used  to  be  our  place  of  busi- 
ness and  when  my  father  used  to 
help  John  Brown  run  the  Negroes 
through  on  the  underground  rail- 
road." At  the  time  Mr.  Hanley 
wrote  me  this  letter  he  had  been 
too  ill  for  several  weeks  to  conduct 
his  religious  services  over  KFNF, 
the  Henry  Field  radio  station  at 
Shenandoah,  and  died  before  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  the  interview 
which  I  had  requested  and  which 
was  granted  in  the  letter  quoted. 
REPORT 
OF  A  BOY. 

From  another  letter  .written  by 
E.  F.  Mayhew  at  Belpre,  Kans., 
April  24,  1925,  another  angle  is  pre- 
sented. I  quote  the  parts  devoted 
to  our  inquiry:  "The  cave  you 
speak  of  on  my  father's  farm  was 
first  dug  in  the  fall  of  1855  and 
used  for  storing  potatoes.  It  was 
later  enlarged  to  three  rooms  and 
used  for  storing  wine  only  one  sea- 
son." (This  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  cave  as  a 
cider  cellar,  vinegar  cellar  and 
wine  celler,  in  remarks  of  older 
settlers.) 

Continuing  from  the  letter: 
"There  was  never  a  Negro  In  it 
while  my  father  owned  it  that  we 
know  of.  However,  there  was  a 
Negro  woman  who  stayed  at  our 
house  one  night  on  her  way  north. 
She  and  the  ones  instrumental  in 
bringing  her  there  had  been  di- 
rected by  John  Kagy.  At  another 
time  Kagy  brought  14  Negroes 
there  for  breakfast  one  morning 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  officers 
an^  some  men  from  Missouri  came 
to  the  house  after  him.  Although 
my  father  told  them  he  was  up- 
stairs they  were  afraid  to  go  after 
him,  knowing  he  was  armed.  They 
took  his  horse  and  it  was  said  they 
sold  it  and  divided  the  money 
among  themselves. 

"My  father  told  them  not  to 
bring  any  more  Negroes  there,  as 
it  was  only  making  trouble  for 
him.  .  .  . 

"I  lived  in  the  log  house  from 
the  time  I  was  about  6  until  I 
was  about  12  years  old.  We 
moved  out  of  the  log  house  Into 
another  about  1860."  (This  para- 
graph indicates  that  the  writer 
was  a  mere  lad  and  might  easily 
know  about  the  one  Negress  evi- 
dently taken  care  of  at  the  house, 
and  of  the  12  Negro  men  who 
were  with  the  fighter;  yet  might 
not  know  at  all  of  the  general 


use  to  which  the  cave  was  put. 
Those  interested  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the    underground  rail- 
road would  not  be  apt  to  talk  be- 
fore a  lad  aged  6,  or  12.) 
Noting  down  another  paragraph: 
"John  Kagy   (who  waB  known  to 
free  state  men  as  'Captain  John 
Kagy'  was  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  was  active  as  a 
free  etate  man  in    Kansas  with 
John  Brown  before  the    war.  He 
was  one  of  John  Brown's  staff  and 
carried  many  messages  for  him.  He 
was  with  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  was  killed  while    trying  to 
escape  across  the  river." 
JOHN  BROWN 
HIMSELF. 

Evidence  is  plentiful  that  Brown 
himself  often  drove  a  large  lumber 
wagon,  or  in  winter,  a  bobsled,  his 
precious  freight  of  human  chattels 
lying  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
veyance. The  fiery  zealot  was  seen 
by  many  on  these  migrations. 

From  R.  E.  Hawley,  former  com- 
missioner of  Nebraska  City,  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  enlightening  in- 
formation. Mr.  Hawley  told  me  the 
following  Incident,  as  related  to 
him  many  times  by  his  uncle  Lem- 
uel B.  Irwin. 

Says  Mr.  Irwiu:  "In  the  winter 
of  1857  or  '58  my  father,  .  John 
Irwin,  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  on  Ferry  street,  now 
Franklin  avenue,  about  where  in- 
tersected by  Tippecanoe  street, 
just  east  of  the  present  roundhouse 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qulncy  railroad;  and  one  evening 
I  was  taking  him  supper  from  our 
home  in  Kearney.  When  about  a 
block  west  of  the  store  I  was 
hailed  by  a  large  gray-bearded  man 
driving  a  team  to  a  covered  wagon 
who  inquired  how  to  get  to  the  ice 
road  across  the  Missouri  river.  As 
it  was  getting  quite  dark  I  quickly 
delivered  the  supper  to  father  and 
returned  and  walked  ahead  of  the 
team  to  where  the  road  led  out 
across  the  ice  .  .  . 

"The  next  night,  along  about 
the  same  time,  five  men  on  horse 
back,  with  'shootin'  irons'  as  part 
of  their  equipment,  showed  up 
making  anxious  inquiries  for  just 
the  sort  of  rig  and  driver  that  I 
had  directed  across  the  river.  I 
told  them  what  I  knew  and  the 
fellows,  leaving  a  trail  of  dust 
and  profanity  behind  them,  dis- 
appeared. 

"A  few  days  later  the  five  men 
showed  up  again  There  was  con- 
siderable more  profanity  when  in- 
quiries were  made  of  them  as  to 
the  chase.  'That  fellow  ought  to  be 
hung,'  they  said.  'He's  the  man  who 
has  been  incitin'  our  slaves  to  run 
away  down  in  Missouri  and  he  had 
a  load  of  niggers  headin'  north 
when  the  boy  saw  him.  Hangin' 
would  be  none  too  good  for  old 
John  Brown." 

Recently  Calvin  Chapman  died  at 
Nebraska  City,  burdened  with  four 
score  years  and  more.  Four  years 
ago  Mr.  Chapman  gave  to  Judge 
Paul  Jessen  and  me  a  carefully 
worded  statement  of  his  part  in  the 


Underground  traffic.  In  conclusion 
of  this  article  I  quote  briefly 
from  it: 

"I  came  out  to  Nebraska  City  In 
1859,  when  I  was  a  little  over  16 
years  old.  It  was  later  In  the  fall 
of  the  year,  that  I  drove  my  broth- 
er Thomas'  wagon  with  Negroes 
from  the  Black  Den  (that's  what 
they  called  it)  near  South  Table 
creek,  about  where  the  log  house 
still  stands,  north  of  the  cemetery, 
to  Lick  Skillet  over  in  Iowa,  near 
where  the  settlement  of  Knox  now 
is.  It  was  a  trip  of  about  14  or  15 
miles. 

"My  brother  was  an  Itinerant 
preacher  of  the  United  Brethren 
denomination;  he  had  no  regular 
church,  but  preached  around.  I 
lived  at  his  house;  went  to  school 
and  did  chores  for  him.  He  fur- 
nished a  team  and  a  covered  wagon, 
such  as  emigrants  use.  I  took  from 
oue  to  four  Negroes  at  a  time;  had 
them  covered  up  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  wagon — a  lot  of  blankets 
over  them.  I  can't  remember  how 
many  trips  I  made — a  good  many — 
not  less  than  10  anyway.  ...  A 
man  at  Lick  Skillet  always  put  the 
slaves  away  in  jz.  cellar  just  about 
like  the  one  at  Nebraska  City;  and 
gave  me  a  good  place  to  sleep  with 
plenty  to  eat.  I  always  drove  back 
to  Nebraska  City  the  next  day  .  .  . 

"The  Negroes  I  took  over  in  my 
wagon  were  all  men,    except  one 
man  had  a  boy  he  told  me  was  his 
son.  They  did  just  what  I  told  them 
— we  never  had  any  trouble  with 
them.  Some  of  them  came  from 
Missouri — all    that    I    heard  say 
where  they  came  from  were  from 
Missouri.  They  were  on  their  way 
to  Canada.  Some  talked  about  be- 
ing abused.  One  man  opened  his 
shirt  and    showed    me    his  back 
scabbed  and  scarred  from  beatings. 
"There  was  a    pocket  in  the 
cellar  under  the  house.  This  old 
house  still  stands  just  where  it 
did  then,  on  the  flat  just  north  of 
the  cemetery.  The  cave  where 
the  Negroes  were  kept  was  in 
the  draw  just  west  of  the  house. 

...  A  black  man  never  re- 
mained there  more  than  one 
night.  Even  if  there  was  only  one 
we  hurried  him  on,  without  wait- 
ing for  others  to  make  a  full 
load." 


of  Jay  County 


Compiled  by  J.  W.  FIERS. 


Some 


TWO  PROMINENT  STUDENTS 

CHAPTER  CXXIV 

Probably  the  most  interesting 
day  in  the  history  of  President  f. 
N.  Taylor's  work  at  Liber  College, 
was  Commencement  Day,  June  30, 
1858.  The  most  interesting  event 
of  that  day,  and  the  one  probably 
the  most  far-reaching,  was  not  on 
the  regular  program  of  exercises. 
After  Robert  S.  Taylor,  a  young 
man  of  twenty  years,  had  received 


Law  studies 

time  after  his  marriage  he 
•ntered  the  law  office  of  Judge  J 
M.  Hayncs, 'at  Portland,  to  prepare 
'or  bis  life  work.  Later  be  moved 
'o  Fort  Wayne:  Tbere  he  taught 
school  for  a  brief  time,  and  after- 
wards became  associated  with 
Lindley  M.  Ninde,  first  as  a  stu- 
dent and  later  as  a  member  of  the 
firm.  L.  N.  Ninde    was    froni'  Jay 


his  diploma,  he  led  Miss  Fanny  county,  also.  He  bad  lived  near 
Wright  to  the  platform  and  re-  jPennville,  worked  qu  bis  lather's 
quested  that  his  astonished  father,  " 


the  President  of  the  College, 
should  unite  the  young  couple  in 
marriage  and  thus  gain  for  him- 
self a  new  daughter. 

Because  of  the  prominence  in 
after  years  of  R.  S.  Taylor  in  state 
and  national  affairs,  a  brief  sketch 


of  the  lives  of  this  couple  will  be  'fQrk"''s  on  the  "Underground  rail 


of  general  interest 

His  Education 

Robert  S.  Taylor  had  been  taught 
by  his  mother  to  read  when  he 
was  but  two  years  old. ,  While  a 
part  of  his  childhood  life  had  been 
spent-  in  the  wildwood  homes 
where  he  could  frequently  hear  the 
howl  of  the  hungry  wolves,  he  was 
given  all  possible  advantage  of 
such  rude  schools  as  the  country 
provided,  and  was  aided  by  his 
mother  in  his  private  studies.  He 
also  attended  school  in  Cincinnati, 
and  at  the  old  Methodist  College 
in  Fort  Wayne. 

He  spent  five  years  in  Liber 
College.  He  was  proficient  in 
music  and  frequently  organized 
and  taught  classes  in  that  subject. 
Throughout  nis  life  he  retained 
his  interest  in  music,  composed 
much,  and  many  of  his  songs  are 
still  to  be  found  in  music  books. 
Much  of  the  music  used  at  the 
various  entertainments  at  Liber 
was  of  his  composing. 

While  a  student  at  Liber  he 
built  for  himself  a  study  room 
across  the  street  northeast  from 
the  college  building.  Sometimes 
other  young  men  roomed  with  him 
in  that  building.  He  beautified  the 
grounds  about  this  study  room  and 
throughout  his  life  some  of  his 
most  happy  recollections  were  as- 
sociated with  that  little  building. 
Many  years  afterwards  when  he 
had  returned  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
his  youthful  days,  he  found  that 
the  new  owner  had  cut  down  the 
fine  cedar  trees  that  he  had  plant- 
ed so  long  ago.  He  bought  the  logs, 
had  them  shipped  to  Fort  Wayne, 
sawed  into  lumber,  and  worked'  up 
'ntp  articles  that  pleased  his 
fancy. 


a 

common 
was  known 


V'ay."  TTc  found  in  Robert  Taylor 
i  helper,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit." 
Public  Life 
Mi.  Taylor  was  appointed  prose- 
'Uling  attorney  iu  1868,  but  in  less 
han  a  year  he  was  appointed  by 
the  governor-  of  Indiana  to  fill 
acancy   in  the  court  of 
•leas.   Ever  after  he 
is  Jt|dge  Taylor. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
te from  Allen  county.  Twice  lie 
nade  the  race  for  Congress.  AJ 
hough  he  received  much  more 
han  the  normal  vote  of  his  party, 
he  opposition  Mas  two  strong  and 
le  was  defeated. 

The  most  important  public  posi- 
lon  ever  held  by  Judge  Taylor, 
uid  one  which  he  occupied  for 
hii'ty-three  years,  was  his  place 
is  member  of  the  Mississippi  Riv 
Cqmmisjou,  being  appointed  by 
President  Garfield  in' 1881.  The 
man  who  shares  with  him  the 
ipnor  of  controlling  the  waters  of 
he  Mississippi,  was  Captain  James 
<3.  Eads.  A  few  yean;  before  Cap- 
am  Lads  had  come  into  great 
"loniinence  as  one  of  the  great 
Uithorities  on  river  hydraulics.  He 
vas  also  an  Indiana  man,  and  had! 
rained  great  prominence  as  a  civil 
mgineer  by  the  construction  of 
The  15a  ds  bridge  at  St.  Louis.'  and 
lie  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Captain  Eads  conceiv 
Hi  the  plan  of  water  control. 'which 
judge  Taylor  and  other  members 
if  Hie  commission  carried  out. 

While  Judge  Taylor  in  the  early 
/•ears  qf  \\\&  professional  career 
vas  successful  in  the  general  prac 
ices  of  law,  it  was  in  the  field  of 
•ateut  law  that  he  achieved  his 
,'reatesf  triumphs.  His  first  great 
success  was  in  connection  with 
he  great  cases  in  regard  to  the 
'elcphoue  and  electric  lights. 


farm,  received  the  benefits  of 
higher  education,  taught  school, 
studied  law,  and  became  establish- 
ed in  Fort  Wayne  and  was  reepg- 
•n'zed  throughout  the  state  as  '  a 
awyer  of  great  ability.  He  was  a 
veil  known  u holitionist,  and  his 
■erviees'  were  frequently  given  to 


Other  Interests 

But  with  the  multiplicity  of  pro 
fessioual  duties,  Judge  Taylor 
I'ound  time  for  other  affairs  also, 
t-je  was  a  profound  student  of  lit- 
?rature.  In  his  travels  , he  was  sel- 
Iqm  without  a  good  book.  This 
vas  his  recreation.  His  compre- 
hension was  broad,  his  grasp  of  a 
subject  surprising,  and  his  mind 
cept  pace  with  the  most  advanced 
thoughts  of  the  day.  His  manner 
was  cheery  and  in  his  eyes  there 
shone  a  light  of  unfailing  kind- 
ness. He  had  a  keen  sense  of  hum- 
or, loved  a  joke,  and  could  tell  a 
story  with  exquisite  skill.  He  died 
January  28.  1918,  being  almost 
eighty  years  of  age. 

Fanny  Wright 
Before  the  American  Revolution 
the  Wrights  were  Carolina  Quak- 
jers.  They  moved  to  Tennessee  and 
later  to  military  lands  in  Ohio. 
These  lands  were  lost  by  defective 
titles,  and  when  the  government 
lands  came  into  market,  many  of 
them  came  to  Randolph  county, 
Indiana.  There  they  became  a 
numerous  family  and  "multiplied 
and  replenished  the  earth  and  sub- 
dued it." 

Fanny's  father,  Solomon  Wright,  I 
was  an  Anti-Slavery  Friend.  He 
was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1802, 
came  to  Ohio,  and  about  1816, 
when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of 
age  ,he  came  to  Randolph  county 
and  settled  with  his  family  near 
the  Dunkirk  church  west  of  Win- 
chester. In  1824,  he  married  Marg- 
ery Diggs.  In  1829  he  moved  to 
Stony  Creqk  township  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  Cabin  creek. 

Solomon  Wright  had  a  family  of 
ten  children.  Eight  of  these  chil- 
dren attended  the  Cabin  creek 
school  at  the  same  time.  They 
were  noted  for  their  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  in  after  years  they  were 
found  at  Winchester,  Liber,  Wil- 
liamshurg,  and  other  higher,  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  then  teach- 
ers throughout  the  region. 

Cabin  creek  settlement  became 
one  of  the  most  important  stations 
on  the  "underground  railroad." 
The  family  were  greatly  interested 
in  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and 
all  moral  questions.  Fanny  was  the 
youngest.  She  used  to  stand  on  a 
chair  and  recite  Whittier's  poems: 
"What!  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
chains! 

Slaves — in  a  land    of  light  and 
law! 

Slaves — crouching    on    the  very 
plains 

Where  rolled  the  storm  of  free- 
dom's war! 

"What,  ho!    our    countrymen  in 
chains ! 

The  whip  on  woman's  shrinking 
flesh! 

Our  soil  yet    reddening  with  the 
stains 

Caught  from  the  scourging,  warm 
and  fresh!" 


ChIuii  .reel;  Hpwa  Into  White 
river.  Soulli  of  the  river  .Hie  high- 
way extending  west  through  Win 
chaster  ami  Munce  follow ed  th'' 
g'-aerHl  course  of  the  river  and  an 
old  Indian  trail,  and  heeame  a 
ureal  western  1  horoughfarc.  For 
many  years  Solomon  Wright  kept 
an  inn  on  this  road  near  the  mouth 


Of  Cahill  eret 
llreil  ciiviTitJ  iiiiuiina  and 
lierds  of  cattle  would  pass  in  a 
single  day.  Many  travelers  were 
'-ntertaitied  al  the  Wright  Inn,  and 
Fanny  had  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world  than  did  most 
children  of  pioneer  settlements. 

One  of  the  great  days  of  her 
childish  life  was  when  the  Van 
Ambuig  show  passed  their  home, 
ind  some  of  the  men  staid  all 
night  ai  the  Inn,  and  the  elephant 
stood  in  the  yard  tied  to  a  young 
walnut  tree. 

School  Life 
After  she    had    completed  the 
work   at    the   Cabin   creek  school 
Fanny  attended  Liber  College.  No 
records  are  at  hand  in  regard  to 
('he  students  of   the   first  -college 
year.  During  the.  second  year  we 
rind  her  recorded  as  a  student  in 
he  preparatory    department.  The 
hird  year  she  was  in  the  scientific 
;lass.  ,The  next  year  she  was  en- 
•ollcd    in  the    regular  freshman 
ilass.  The  members  of  that  class 
vere  Jonas     M.  Chaudler,  Simon 
Hedric,  Samuel  Peters,  William  J 
Taylor  and  Fanny  Wright.'  Samuel 
Peters  was  a    prominent  colored 
ntudent,  who  afterwards  was  elect 
y6  to  Congress.  Tt.  seems  probable 
that  Fanny  Wright  did  not  grad- 
tate  at  Liber,  but  iu  the  record  of 
1859-60.  a  year  after  her  marriage 
ind  after     President    Taylor  had 
eft   the  institution,  and  Kbenezer 
Tucker  bad    taken  his  place,  we 
"ind  Fanny  Wright  Taylor  enrolled 
n  the  collegiate  department. 
Later  Life 
In  -regard   to  her  education  we 
•piote  from  a  letter  written  by  her! 
;isi er-in-law  .the  late  Mrs.  Samuel 
'1.  Taylor,  whose  recent  death  is 
io  greatly  regretted  by  all  Indiana 
listorians: 

,  "[  can  tell  you  very  little  except 
what  I  have  absorbed  from  family 
alk  about  Fanny  Wright's  girl 
mod.  beyond  knowing  that  her 
jourse  at.  Liber  was  interrupted  by 
serious  illness,  which  does  not. 
however,  seem  to  have  affected 
ler  scholarship  .though  she  did  not 

rraduate  there. 

- 

"Means  of  culture  jput'  have 
>een  available  by  her,  for  she  was 
n  every  respect,  a  thoroughly  cul- 
ured  woman  .a  fine  couversation- 
Uist,  a  great  lover  of  birds,  and 
lev  mind  was  filled  with  bird  lore, 
especially  relating  to  the  birds  of 
ndiana.  In  addition  she  was  an  ex 
tert  in  practical  botany  and  most 
successful  in  amateur  horticulture., 
Very  much  of  this  culture  was 
''cry  probably  the  result  of  an 
;ager  mind  and  voluminous  read- 
ng,  all  of  which  made  her  a 
iharming  companion  and  an  orua- 
tient  to  every  social  circle  she  eu- 
>.ered." 


Mrs.  Taylor  died  at  lier  home  in 
fort  Wayne  March  10,  J913,  about 
five  years  before  the  death  of  her 
'lusband.  They  had  one  son,  Frank 
B.  Taylor,  who  is  now  an  eminent 
jedlogist.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
ilways  looked  back  in  happiness  to 
ho  familiar  wild  wood  paths  about 
'.liber  ,the  dear    old  spring,  and 


U.  At   times  a  bun-    heir  romanic  union    in  the  long 


ktcaiJ i  igo.  They  remained  happy  in  each 
>ther's  companionship,  true  lovers 
o  the  end. 


OHIODDITIES          By  Nichols  and  Barsoftl 


*GoWB  OFF  OK  AK  UNDERGROUND  TOAD* 


Tice  Davis,  a  runaway  slave,  was  spirited  away  as  soon  as 
his  feet  touched  Ohio  soil  in  1831.  And  the  comment  of  his 
Kentucky  master,  who  was  baffled  by  his  sudden  disappearance, 
has  come  down  through  all  history  to  indicate  the  system  that 
aided  his  slave's  escape.  The  Kentuckian  doggedly  searched  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  near  Ripley  with  no  success.  He  gave  up, 
saying:  "He  must  have  gone  off  on  an  underground  road."  De- 
lighted listeners  repeated  the  story  and  "underground  road" 
became  the  byword  of  the  day.  Within  several  years,  as  rail- 
roads became  popular,  the  expression  was  changed  to  "under- 
ground  ra?lroad."(£urd  ■  ■       '*^j)t*&j^     1  -  1  J  -  5s? 


^1 
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Explore  Detroit,  Chicago 
beyond  ballparks 


By  HARRIET  HOWARD  HEITHAUS 

Travel  &  Arts  Editor 

Perhaps  you,  like  me,  know  someone 
who  has  never  been  past  Comiskey 
Park  on  the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway. 
Because  they  won't  see  a  therapist,  it's  our 
patriotic  —  perhaps  economic  —  duty  to 
get  them  past  the  ballpark  and  into  the 

sports  cities  around  Fort 
Wayne.  This  is  the  second 
of  two  stories  suggesting 
some  of  the  unusual  at- 
tractions in  those  cities, 
this  week  in  Detroit  and 
Chicago: 

Detroit 

You  may  be  going  to 
see  the  Tigers  or  the 
World  Cup  soccer  games. 
But  stay  in  Detroit  for 
other  fascinating  things. 
Among  them  is  an  anomaly  for  the  Mo- 
tor City:  a  collection  of  trains  instead  of 
cars.  Detroit  is  the  home  of  Lionel  Trains 
Inc.,  which  loves  its  visitors  enough  to 
erect  a  560-square-f  oot  railway  of  model 
trains,  eight  of  them  chugging  over  1,000 
feet  of  track. 

The  layout  was  designed  and  built  over 
a  four-month  period  by  60  Lionel  employ- 
ees, their  families  and  friends  and  is  the 
centerpiece  of  a  visit  to  the  company. 
There's  a  mini-museum,  a  52-foot  case  of 


Scott  Fountain  sits  in  front  of  the  conservatory  on  Belle  Isle  in  Detroit. 


Lionel  memorabilia  dating  back  to  1900.  Of 
course,  there's  a  shop  with  Lionel  souve- 
nirs and  a  film  on  the  history  and  manu- 
facturing. 

Tours  of  the  center  and  museum  are 
Tuesdays  through  Sundays  at  the  head- 
quarters, 50625  Richard  W.  Blvd.  in  Ches- 


terfield Township,  and  are  by  reservation 
only.  Call  (313)949-4100,  ext.  1211. 

This  is  the  best  city  in  the  United  States 
to  be  in  around  the  Fourth  of  July.  Detroit 
and  its  Canadian  neighbor,  Windsor,  On- 
tario, pool  their  resources  on  an  annual  In 
ternational  Freedom  Festival  with  blinding 


fireworks  —  June  29  this  year  —  tbapare 
an  unrivaled  show  reflected  in  the^Detroit 
River.  ""  * 

Belle  Isle  is  the  city's  multi-purpose 
park:  botanical  conservatory,  aquarium, 
riding  stables,  the  zoo,  a  golf  course,  a 
huge  floral  clock  composed  of  22,000 
plants  and  flowers  and  tennis  courts.  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  who  designed  Central 
Park  in  New  York  City  and  the  grounds  of 
the  Biltmore  Estate,  also  laid  out  this  1,000- 
acre  showplace. 

After  you  cross  the  bridge  from  East 
Jefferson  Avenue  off  East  Grand  Boule- 
vard your  family  can  play  all  day  relative- 
ly cheaply. 

Admission  to  the  zoo  is  $2  for  adults,  $1 
for  children,  and  admissions  are  $1  and  50 
cents  for  the  aquarium  and  conservatory. 
Take  a  picnic  lunch. 

Rivertown,  appropriately  sprawling 
down  toward  the  Detroit  River,  is  a  clutch 
of  facelifted  warehouses  that  hold  a  fun 
afternoon  for  foodies,  a  fun  night  for  par- 
tiers. 

Try  the  Soup  Kitchen  Saloon  at  1585 
Franklin,  a  one-time  bordello  that  now 
handles  other  appetites  with  Creole  food, 
barbecue  and  blues  (313)  259-1374. 
j     Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  nation-shaking 
'  book  about  slavery  in  the  South,  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  was  set  in  the  South.  But 
the  "cabin"  has  been  relocated  to  a  Cana- 
SEE  PACK,  Page  5E 
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dian  border  towns  as  a  six-building 
history  site  holding  exhibits  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  routes,  sto- 
ries of  the  people  who  used  it  and 
artifacts  from  the  nightmare  of 
slavery. 

Uncle  Tom  obviously  didn't  live 
in  a  six-building  facility.  But  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Henson,  on  whose  story 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  based,  did 
live  in  Canada,  making  sorties  into 
the  United  States  to  help  bring  more 
blacks  over  the  border. 

At  one  time  this  town  was  a  200- 
acre  community  and  training  camp, 
according  to  Garry  McDonald,  di- 
rector of  facilities  for  the  St.  Clair 
Parkway  Commission  that  operates 
the  site. 

"Our  belief  is  that  it  was  Cana- 
da's first  vocational  school.  People 
were  taught  trades  —  agriculture, 
lumbering,  handy  work,  black- 
smithing,  furniture  making,"  said 
McDonald.  Visitors  can  wander 
through  buildings  that  offer  a  taped 
tour  or,  in  groups  of  20  or  more,  fol- 
low a  tour  guide. 

This  is  not  a  fun  tour.  The  com- 
plex also  contains  some  of  the  more 
macabre  tools  designed  to  keep 
slaves  prisoner  to  a  certain  task,  or 
to  keep  them  from  escaping. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  Historic  Site 
is  open  daily  from  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
EDT  (10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Fort  Wayne 
time)  from  May  21  through  Labor 
Day,  noon  to  5  p.m.  EDT  until  Sept. 
30.  The  site  is  about  75  minutes 
from  the  Detroit- Windsor  border  on 
the  outskirts  of  Dresden,  which  is 
on  Highway  20.  Call  (519)  683-2978. 
Admission  is  $3,  $2.50  for  high 
school  students  and  seniors,  and  $2 
for  ages  1 1  and  younger. 

Oh,  you  want  to  see  the  Tigers 


woria  »^up  succci  games  cumiug  iu 
the  Pontiac  Silverdome,  which  is 
growing  live  grass  indoors  under 
special  lights  for  the  honor? 

Tickets  for  the  latter  are  only  in 
sets  for  all  four  games  June  18,  22, 
24  and  28,  and  the  price  sounds  like 
it:  $425.  Among  them  is  a  Switzer- 
land-United States  matchup. 

Tigers  tickets:  You  can  get  into 
some  box  seats  for  the  1:15  p.m. 
EDT  (12:15  p.m.  Fort  Wayne  time) 
April  1 1  home  opener  against  the 
Baltimore  Orioles.  Tickets,  from  $4 
to  $15,  go  on  sale  at  10  a.m.  March 
21.  Call  (313)  962-4000. 

World  Cup  soccer  tickets:  (810) 
456-1994. 

Metropolitan  Detroit  Conven- 
tion &  Visitors  Bureau:  (800)  DE- 
TROIT. There  is  an  incredible  array 
of  things  to  do  in  Detroit,  and  the 
convention  and  visitors  bureau  will 
send  you  a  jam-packed  guide  with  a 
pullout  map.  Ask  about  its  bro- 
chure, "Detroit's  African-American 
Points  of  Interest,"  and  for  its  quar- 
terly hotel  package  guide. 


Clark,  37,  \ 
ce^  return*. 
Clark  rema 


in  serious  condition 


Monday  at  \  .  jbinson  Memorial  Hospi- 
talfin  Rave'ina. 
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Museum  promoted 


iSupporters  are  promoting  Cincinnati 
asia  site  for  a  proposed  museum  to 
showcase  the  Underground  Railroad, 
the  name  for  trTe^foutesTfTat  slaves  used 
to  jlee  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
The  National  Conference,  formerly 
known  as  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  has  asked  national 
design  firms  to  submit  proposals  for  a 
study  to  determine  whether  the  museum 
would  be  feasible.  Cincinnati  was  a  stop 
on"  the  Underground  Railroad.  Advo- 
cates said  the  museum  could  offer  inter- 
active computers,  to  make  it  attractive 
to  younger  visitors.  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  U.S.  Parks  Service  to  study  pos- 
sible sites.  .  ,- 


By  BETTY  DEBNAM 


The  Secret  Routes  to  Freedom 
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The  Underground  Railroad 


The  legend 

lb  some  of  us 
who  live  in 
cities,  the 
Underground 
Railroad  might 
mean  the 
subway.  In  this 
case,  the 
railroad  really 
does  run 
underground. 
More  than  150  years  ago,  there 
were  no  subways.  However,  there  was 
something  called  the  Underground 
Railroad.  Its  story  has  become  one  of 
our  country's  most  famous  legends. 

The  name 

One  day,  in  about  1831  in  Kentucky, 
a  runaway  slave  named  Trice  escaped 
with  his 
master 
chasing  right 
behind  him. 

Trice  got  as 
far  as  the 
Ohio  River, 
which 

separated  the 
slave  states 
from  the  free 
states. 


A  fugitive  family  on  its  way  north  arrives  at  an 
"station."  "Agents"  who  helped  along  the  way 


Underground 
Railroad  terms 

•  Agents: 

people  who 
helped  the 
fugitives. 

•  Conductors: 

people  who  led 
them  from  one 
hiding  place  to 
another. 

•  Stations: 

places  to  hide. 


Underground  Railroad 
risked  fines  and  jail. 


The  Underground  Railroad 

The  Underground  Railroad  is  the 
name  given  to  secret  routes  and 
hiding  places  taken  by  fugitives  or 
runaway  slaves  escaping  from  the 
South  to  freedom  in  the  North. 


Minnesota 
territory 


He  jumped  into  the  river,  swam 
across  and  disappeared.  On  this  far 
side  was  Ohio  and  freedom. 

His  master,  following  in  a  boat, 
could  not  find  him.  The  story  is  that 
the  master  said  Trice  "must  have  gone 
off  (on)  an  underground  railroad." 


Nebraska 
^territory 

Kansas  territory 

Indian 
reserves 


The  shaded 
area  shows  the 
Southern  slave 
states. 


Southern 
planters 
depended  on 
slaves  to  work 
in  their  fields. 
■   Here,  a  group 
H  of  slaves, 
!  chained 
together, 
moves  through 
a  city  street. 

Slaves  could 
be  bought  and 
sold  and 
moved 

anywhere  their  master  wished.  Families  often 
were  separated. 

Secrecy  was  important  to  the  success 
of  the  Underground  Railroad.  Some 
reports  say  as  many  as  50,000  fugitives 
escaped.  As  many  as  3,000  people 
might  have  helped  them. 


Meet  Author  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  lived  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  across  the  river 
from  Kentucky,  a  slave  state. 
Her  home  served  as  a  station  on 
the  Underground  Railroad. 

The  story  goes  that  when 
President  Lincoln  met  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  he  said  that  she 
must  be  the  little  woman  who 
brought  about  the  Civil  War. 

What  she  had  done  was  to 
write  a  book  called  "Uncle  Tom's- 
Cabin." 

The  book  was  about  the  unjust 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (1811-1896) 


treatment  of  slaves.  The 
characters  and  events  were 
taken  from  real  life.  It  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  of 
the  time.  It  made  many  readers 
in  the  North  so  angry  about 
slavery  that  they  wanted  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  also 
angered  readers  in  the  South, 
who  did  not  agree  with  her. 

The  main  character  was  a 
slave,  "Uncle  Tom."  He  died: 
rather  than  tell  the  whereabouts 
of  two  fellow  slaves. 
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The  Underground  Railroad 

Frederick  Douglass 


Danger 

In  1850  a  law  was  passed  that  any 
fugitive  slaves  found  in  the  free  states 
must  be  returned  to  their  masters. 
The  brave  people  who  helped 
runaway  slaves  could  be  fined  or  sent 
to  jail  if  they  were  caught. 

It  took  even  more  courage  for  a 
slave  to  run  away.  If  captured,  a  slave 
was  often  severely  punished. 
Sometimes  a  slave  was  branded  with 
the  letter  "R"  for  "Runaway." 


Canada 


Since 
fugitive 
slaves  were 
not  safe 
even  in  the 
free  states, 
they  tried  to  reach  Canada.  Even  when 
they  reached  freedom,  they  faced  many 
problems.  Most  could  not  read  and 
write.  They  had  to  find  ways  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 


R 

~V  Canada  C 

T  United  '*% 

V.  States 

Travel  by  night 

The  fugitives 
usually 

traveled  on  foot 
by  night. 
Sometimes 
they  wore 
disguises  or 
rode  in  false 
bottoms  of 
wagons.  Sometimes  they  stowed  away 
on  Yankee  steamships. 


Harriet  Tubman 


* 


Many 

fugitives 

used  the 

North 

Star  as 

their 

guide. 


The  North  Star 

Which  way  is  north  and  freedom? 
Many  conductors  and  other  fugitives 
used  the  North  Star  as  a  guide.  This 
star  always  appears  to  be  in  the  same 
spot.  The  North  Star  is  at  the  end  of  the 
handle  of  the  Little  Dipper. 

Sleep  by  day 

During  the  day 
they  might  sleep  in 
schools,  barns,  attics, 
hay  lofts,  woodpiles 
and  other  hiding 
places.  The  agents  at 
the  stations  offered  food  and  sometimes 
disguises. 


Harriet  Tubman  (1820?  -1913)  lived  to  be 
more  than  90  years  old.  She  died  in  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Harriet  Tubman  was  known  as  the 
"Moses  of  her  people."  Moses  was  a 
leader  from  the  Bible  who  led  his  people 
out  of  slavery  to  freedom. 

Harriet  Tubman  was  born  in 
Maryland.  She  was  badly  treated.  Her 
master  thought  her  stupid,  but  she  was 
really  very  smart.  When  she  grew  up, 
she  escaped  and  became  a  conductor  for 
the  Underground  Railroad. 

She  returned  to  the  South  19  times  to 
bring  out  more  than  200  slaves.  She  was 
so  successful  that  a  $40,000  reward  was 
offered  for  her  arrest. 

Later,  during  the  Civil  War,  she  served 
as  a  soldier,  spy  and  nurse  for  the  Union 
forces. 


The  Mini  Page  thanks  the  National  Park 
Service  for  help  with  this  issue. 


Frederick  Douglass  (1817-1895)  was  an 
outstanding  black  leader. 

Frederick  Douglass  served  as  an 
agent  for  the  Underground  Railroad  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  He  hid  runaways  and 
also  raised  money  to  help  them  reach 
Canada. 

Douglass  had  escaped  from  slavery 
himself.  He  once  wrote  that  "the 
thought  of  one  less  slave  and  one  more 
freeman  brought  joy." 

He  was  one  of  the  first  abolitionists 
(ab-o-LISH-un-ist),  or  people  who 
spoke  out  and  worked  against  slavery. 
He  was  an  outstanding  newspaper 
editor,  author  and  speaker.  He  named 
his  newspaper  The  North  Star. 

Levi  Coffin 


Levi  Coffin 

(1789-1877) 

of  Fountain 

City,  Ind., 

was  a 

Quaker. 

Many 

members 

of  this 

group 

worked 

against 

slavery. 


Levi  Coffin  and  his  wife  helped 
hundreds  of  slaves  escape.  He  was 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
those  he  helped  was  recaptured.  He 
was  often  called  the  "president  of  the 
Underground  Railroad." 


Giles  R.  Wright's  critique  of  the  book,  Hidden  in  Plain  View:  The  Secret  Story  of  Quilts  and  the 
Underground  Railroad,  by  Jacqueline  L.  Tobin,  Raymond  G.  Dobard  and  Cuesta  Ray  Benberry 
(Doubleday,  New  York,  1999).  Wright  is  the  director  of  A  fro- American  History  Program  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Commission.  This  document  was  distributed  during  his  appearance  at  the 
Camden  County  Historical  Society  on  June  2,  2001 . 


Crititjue:  Hidden  in  Plain  View:  The  Secret  Story  of  Quilts  and  rise  Underground  Railroad 


As  someone  keenly  interfiled  in  Ihe  Underground  Railroad  (UGRR),  especially  its  briiory  in  N'ew  Jersey.  I  fch 
compelled  I©  write  lhis  critique  of Hidden  Irt  Plain  View:  The  Secret  Story  of  Quilt*  and  the  Underground  Radruud. 
I  w-as  concerned  that  this  Study  greatly  misrepresents  Ihc  operation  of  the  UGRR:  it  gives  thovc  who  bow  very  little 
aboui  black  American  history  in  general  and  lite  UGRR  in  particular  a  distorted  view  of  lhis  form  of  slave  protest. 
The  UGRR.  shrouded  a. S  it  is  already  in  many  myths  and  legends,  liardly  needs  another.  And  a.*  1  encountered  many 
who  liad  read  tHi->  book,  all  o  f  whom  believed  its  arjjtiincnl.  1  became  convinced  thai  die  otikiiu;  of  aiioihcr  UGRR. 
myth  was  already  under  way,  This  critique  seeks  10  help  in  reversing  this  process. 

There  ate  i)tany  reasons  why  i  reject  the  central  thesis  at  Hidden  in  Plain  View,  that  quilts  were  used  to  send  coded 
messages  l«  UGRR  participants.  Among  tiicse  reasons  are  the  following: 

1 .  Neillier  of  the  c^-autbors  it  a  black  historian.  In  order  to  wrtlc  knowledgcably  about  the  UGRR,  you  must 
first  be  a  student  of  die  larger  black  historical  experience  in  which  die  story  of  die  L'GRR  is  locilcd. 
Jacquelisie  I_  Tobin  leaches  WkiWSti  aiudies  at  the  Umvertily  of  Denver;  Dr.  Riiymond  G.  Dobard  is  an 
art/quilt  historian  at  Howard  University.  Neither  ii  therefore  reaity  equipped  u>  discuss  die  Underground 
Railroad.  The  book's  many  factual  etrofi,  one*  t|ta!  wx>ul<J  never  be  made  by  cvcji  a  novice  in  the  field  of 
African  American  history,  reveal  this.  I'll  only  cue  shtce.  First,  Richard  Allen  establislied  in  IS  10  the  AJvIE 
Church,  not  die  "BetheL  AMC  Church""  (sec  page  6Q).  Second,  on  page  62  die  eo-audiors  wrile; 

"tn  (871  .  .  . William  Still,  a  free  black  Ln  Philadelphia  and  a  famous  conductor  "  Tlus  tefetcucc  makes 

no  sense  because  (a)  slavery  was  outiawed  iu  Pennsylvania  in  1780  and  (b)  die  13*"  Artie ndmeni  was 
ratified  in  IS65.  Also,  SUH  wus  a  "statioomaster,"  not  a  "conductor"  like  his  friend  Harriet  Tubman. 
Third,  Geur.i_vc  Rawick  did  not  compile  oraL  ttistory  interviews  of  former  slaves  in  die  1 030s  a.*  part  of  a 
WE* A  project  (tec  page  62).  Rawick,  a  well-krsowu  slave  historian,  was  in  fact  bom  in  1020. 

2.  Aside  from  the  oral  leAlimuny  oL'tXcel  la  MeDaniel  Williams,  the  book  offers  no  documentation  for  its  thesis, 
relying  instead  on  sheer  conjecture  and  Speculation  in  ils  lack  of  fidelity  Lo  lustarieal  trudt.  Wlule  1  would  be 
iraJecd  die  last  person  lo  discount  die  value  of  oral  testimony,  the  oral  tradition  relied  on  l^cre  nscils.  1  diink, 
corroborating  historical  cvideitee.  Hie  two  n»H  obvious  sources  alter  isodcj  (a)  She  19u'  Century  "slave 
nairalives"  and  (b)  die  oral  testimonies  taken  front  former  slaves  in  the  lEOtls.  Similarly,  the  classic  UGRlt 
studies  of  William  SU1I  (IS72)  and  Wilbur  H.  Siehcft  ( I  Doesn't  il  also  seem  strange  dial,  according  to 
she  bcn>k>  no  one  in  the  black  eon  insanity  seemed  interested  in  Williams's  testimony?  And  why  weren't 
others  in  this  conomujtity  in  possession  of  the  same  oral  tradition  that  vVilliams  related?  Isn'l  it  likely  that 
Williansi.  was  putting  Tobin  od?  Williams's  story  is  nice  and  appealing,  but  it  defies  logic;  it  doe-sn't  stand 
up  to  close  scrutiny. 

3.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  die  overall  nuinbe  rul'UGRR  runaway*  was  very  small,  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total 
slave  population.  Nowltere  in  die  book  is  this  tnelicalcd.  Tlie  b<K>k  in.  fuc«  provides  no  figures  for  live  total 
number  of  UGRR  participants.  Tlus  ts  a  crucial  omission^  Why?  Because  in  order  for  die  use  of  guilts  to 
send  coded  stie^ages  to  UGRR  runaways  to  make  any  sense,  a  lar&c  number  of  UGRR  participants  rs 
required.  Otherwise.  v.hy  yo  to  sus;3i  gtejt  lengths  to  devise  so  eEaboralc  of  a  system  of  encoded  quilts  for  a 
mere  lundful  of  runaways?  But  a  iiandiu!  of  runaways  is  precisely  nvluis  we  has  c  in  this  book.  Tliis  is  because 
the  book  focuses  on  UGRR  fugitive  slaves  ■noiiiinu  out  of  Charleston.  Tlie  number  of  such  persons  would 
have  to  be  small  for  duee  simple  reasons.  Fust,  most  UGRR  participants  canw  from  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Mary  land  and  Virginia — the  slave  Males  closest  lo  the;  North.  (Maryland,  for  example,  w-as  the  source  of  the 
slaves  dial  f  Earriel  Tubman  guided  to  freedom,)  South  Carolina  therefore  was  uot  it  major  sonice  of  UGRR 
participants.  Second,  since  the  book's  narrow  feciiS  is  on  UGRR  participants  eomuij;  out  of  Chaiteston,  not 
out  of  South  Carolina,  the  nuniber  of  fugitive  slaves  under  consideration  Ls  further  reduced.  ■l"htrd.  and  of 
crineai  itnportarice,  n icvs  t  runaway  slaves  dm  not  head  north  as  part  of  die  UGRR  but  remained  tn  the  South. 
Some,  foe  example,  lied  to  outlyer  (maroon)  conutunitties,  while  others  went  into  southern  cities  where  they 
attempted  to  pass      free  blacks.  Charleston  was  die  destination  for  nwny  runway  slaves.  Thus,  we  have  a 
seemingly  conuadicrory  uroye  of  Charleston.  On  one  hand,  according  io  the  unsubstantiated  documentation 
offered  in  Hidden  tn  Plum  t'ivtv,  it  w-as  a  city  from  which  presumably  at  least  considerable  nun^bexs.  of 


slaves  were  fleeing  to  head  norm  as  past  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  On  the  other  liand,  based  on  an 
important  source  of  primary  docuaxotaSion — runaway  stave  notices™ we  know  tor  a  faci  dLst  is  was  a  city  to 
which  many  a  fugitive  fled  and  tried  to  assume  ihe  identity  of  a  free  black. 

4.  Fugitive  slaws  coming  nut  of  Sooth  Carolina  who  used  the  Underground  Railroad  usually  lieaded  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  and  not  towards  Cleveland  as  Hidden  in  Plain  Vt 'ew  asserts.  Indeed,  there  were 
essentially  two  UGRR  corridors.  The  western  one  involved  slaves  iiom  such  slates  as  Missouri.  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and!  Mississippi.  They,  in  a  manner  sinnlar  to  20^  century  black 
migrants,  (endad  to  dead  towards  such  stales  as  Ohio,  Illinois*  Indiana,  and  Michigan.  Runaways  from  scales 
along  the  Atlantic  coastline  tended  1o  follow  the  coastline-  (d«  casern  corridor)  and  come  into  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  (souk  settled  in  ihdc  Siaies)  before  heading  usually  to  Canada.  Thus  il  appears 
tltat  South  Carolinian  slaves  most  likely  would  have  traveled  up  the  coastline  rather  ihaii  crossed  the 
Appalachian  .Mou-Mains  and  gone  to  CJevclaixl.  SliJI's  IS72  Tk%  Underground  P.aii  Road  documents  die  use 
ofilie  casiern  corridor  by  fugitive,  aluvcs  from  Soum  Carolina — llieir  travel  !o  Philadelphia.  In  fact, 
interestingly  enough,  even  i3ie  UGRR  map  in  liiddnti  h\  Plain  View  shows  nu  touic  leading  from  Charleston 
to  Cleveland  (see  page  across  from  page  50).  It  should  also  be  noted  tliar.  die  coauthors  iiev*f  t«U  i&  whsllier 
the  system  of  encoded  quilt  Messages  (bey  offer  was  unique  (o  Cliarlcston;  they  arc  silent  on  the  syiicm's 
existence  in  other  pans  of  die  antebellum  Souilt.  Why? 

5.  Not  all  UGRR  participants  engaged  in  joking  very  detailed  plans  before  their  flight.  Hidden  in  Plain  Yiw 
seems  to  assume  that  UGRR  participants  planned  their  escape  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  tlwi 
allowed  tbem  to  learn  die  lens-point  quih  code.  Recent  scholarship  pertaining  to  fugitive  slaves  suggests  iliat 
running  away  was  much  more  complex  dian  this,  motivated  as  it  was  by  various  causes.  In  son*  cases 
fugitive  slaves,  out  of  necessity,  ran  away  immediately.  l"his  reduces  further  lite  number  of  Charleston 
runaways  who  would  have  used  the  encoded  quilt  syslcm  outlined  in  Hidden  in  Plain  View. 

6.  We  are  ilftVtf  told  in  Hidden  in  Plain  View  who  created  and  operand  the  encoded  quilt  system.  Who  made 
the  quilts  end  hwi£  them?  Was  it  free  blacks  living  in  die  South?  Was  it  other  slaves?  The  book  does  not 
continent  on  the  great  tisb  Jot  ciihcr  gtoup— ajioiher  crucial  omission,  Why  wouldn't  eorttmunrcaiioti  with 
potential  UGRR.  fugitives  be  done  verbally?  What  would  be  the  logic  of  using  quilts  1o  eoncriunicaie 
messages  to  slaves  anyway?  Are  we  to  assunte  that  slaves  were  never  alone  with  each  odier  to  communicate 
orally  information  about  running  away?  Any  understanding  of  how  the  sLavc  community  functioned  nukes 
an  assumption  of  this  kiifel  absitrd-  Many  oiher  questions  about  the  UGRR  are  also  conspicuously  left 
unaiawcrcd.  When  were  fugitives  iw$\  likely  to  travel  {e.g.,  time  of  day/year)?  Were  they  likely  so  travel 
alone?  What  is  the  profile  of  the  typical  UGRR  participant  {e.g.,  age,  gender)?  What  was  the  success  rate? 
What  were  the  penalties  for  being  eau&lil?  I  suspect  the  co-authors  never  addressed  these  questions  because 
they  lack  familiarjry  with  the  history/bUtortography  of  the  UGRR.  Their  book  indeed  tells  us  precious*  little 
about  the  UGRR,  except  that  quilts  were  used  to  direct  escaping  slaves.  I  believe  the  book's  only 
contribution  is  to  doc  intent  that  which  we  already  knew;  Afro- American  quilts  were  greatly  influenced  by 
African  textile  designs  and  thus  exemplify  African  culftiraL  continuities  found  among  black  Americans. 
Finally,  two  sentences  {sec  page  S5)  reveal  much  about  the  competence  of  the  co-authors  to  reconstruct  the 
black  past: 

On  Ihe  plantation,  the  monkey  wrench  was  a  tool  used  primarily  by  the  blacksmith, 
since  there  were  no  plumbers  during  slavery.  In  A  Intra,  coo,  the  monkey  wrench  vos 
used  primarily  by  the  blacksmith  and  wes  therefore  an  honored  tool. 

The  co-authors  seem  unaware  that  the  monkey  wrench  was  invented  in  this  country  ground  1850.  How  could  it  Ihen 
have  been  so  significant  of  a  1ool  on  antebellum  plantations?  And,  given  this  time  frame,  tor  what  purposes  would  its 
use  in  Africa  have  made  it  an  "honored"  tool? 


Giles  R*  Wright 
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For  the  many  African  Americans  who  lived  in  the  Slave  States  prior  to  and 
during  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Underground  Railroad  provided  them 
the  opportunity  and  assistance  for  escaping  slavery  and  finding  freedom.  One 
of  the  most  curious  characteristics  of  the  Underground  Railroad  was  its  lack 
of  formal  organization.  No  one  knows  exactly  when  it  started,  but  there  were 
certainly  isolated  cases  of  help  given  to  runaways  as  early  as  the  1700s.  By 
the  early  19th  century,  there  were  organized  flights  to  freedom.  Much  of  the 
early  help  was  provided  by  Quaker  abolitionists  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  Read  the  National  Parks  Service's  (NPS)  background  report  for  more 
information. 

As  Charles  H.  Blockson  describes  in  his  National  Geographic  article 
"Escape  from  Slavery:  The  Underground  Railroad,"  "it  was  a  network  of 
paths  through  the  woods  and  fields,  river  crossings,  boats  and  ships,  trains 
and  wagons,  all  haunted  by  the  specter  of  recapture."  The  slaves'  flight  to 
freedom  was  made  possible  and  facilitated  by  the  courageous  men  and 
women  who  believed  in  the  right  of  all  humans  to  be  free  from  human 
bondage. 

The  name  probably  originated  from  the  popularity  of  the  new  railroads 
coupled  with  several  legendary  and  publicized  escapes  (though  they  were  not 
via  the  railroads.  So,  the  old  lithograph  on  our  title  page,  a  train  heading 
literally  underground,  is  not  technically  accurate.  But  at  the  possible  risk  of 
doing  an  historical  disservice  to  all  of  the  thousand  of  miles  that  were 
walked,  hiked,  swum,  and  above  all,  suffered  -  we  choose  the  railroad  cars  as 
a  symbol.  It  symbolizes  the  linking  of  forces  to  accomplish  a  common  goal: 
to  avoid  the  "specter  of  recapture"  in  the  short  term,  and  to  right  the  heinous 
wrong  of  slavery  in  the  long  term. 

The  NPS  reports:  "Underground  operations  generally  relied  heavily  on  secret 
codes  as  railroad  jargon  alerted  "passengers"  when  travel  was  safe. 
Runaways  usually  commuted  either  alone  or  in  small  groups,  and  were 
frequently  assisted  by  African  American  and  White  "conductors"  who  risked 
their  lives  and  property  to  escort  refugees  to  freedom.  Celebrated  conductors 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  included  James  Fairfield,  a  White  abolitionist 
who  went  into  the  Deep  South  and  rescued  enslaved  African  Americans  by 
posing  as  a  slave  trader.  In  1 849,  Harriet  Tubman  escaped  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  became  known  as  "Moses"  to  her  people  when  she 
made  19  trips  to  the  South  and  helped  deliver  at  least  300  fellow  captives 
and  loved  ones  to  liberation.  African  American  abolitionist  John  Parker  of 
Ripley,  Ohio,  frequently  ventured  to  Kentucky  and  Virginia  and  helped 
transport  by  boat  hundreds  of  runaways  across  the  Ohio  River.  Perhaps  the 
closest  the  underground  came  to  being  formally  organized  was  during  the 
1830s  when  African  American  abolitionists  William  Still,  Robert  Purvis, 
David  Ruggles,  and  others  organized  and  stationed  vigilance  committees 
throughout  the  North  to  help  bondsmen  to  freedom.  The  intention  of  the 
vigilance  committees  was  not  to  lure  or  personally  guide  runaways  to 
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freedom,  but  to  offer  whatever  assistance  they  needed  to  reach  their 
destinations." 
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UCRR    Underground  Railroad  Routes  1860 

menu 

rail       The  Underground  Railroad  was  a  loose  association  of  people,  not  a  system  of 
tracks.  Indeed,  much  of  a  typical  flight  to  freedom  involved  many  miles  of 
walking, 

usually  at  night  to  avoid  detection.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  see  these  patterns  in 
the  escape  routes.  The  refugee  slaves  tended  to  areas  of  easier,  known,  and 
more  secretive  routes,  such  as  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 


Main 


Education 


I 


The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  1850  made  it  more  dangerous  for  runaways  to  stay 
in  urban  areas  in  the  North.  Therefore,  more  salves  continued  on  to  Canada 
or  to  the  Caribbean  in  the  aftermath  of  this  bill. 


Another  map  -  from 
National  Geographic 
(poor  reproduction) 
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Map  from  "The  Underground  Railroad"  Written  and  illustrated  by  Raymond 
Bial(1995). 
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'     The  Second  Annual 
Underground 
Railroad  Summit 


The  second  annual  underground 
Railroad  Summit  is  an  exciting 
conference  that  will  be  held  in  Fort 
Wayne  at  the  Lincoln  Museum  on 
Saturday,  August  10,  2002.  This 
conference  begins  with  a  speaker 
discussing  the  abolitionist  newspa- 
pers and  continues  with  a  presen- 
tation identifying  different  forms  of 
resistance  to  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. The  final  speaker  will  offer 
helpful  ideas  regarding  how  to 
teach  the  Underground  Railroad  to 
students. 


a: 


t  the  conclusion  of  the  confer- 
ence, there  will  be  a  coach  bus 
tour  of  Underground  Railroad  sites 
in  northeastern  Indiana. 

This  conference  has  been  financed  in  part  with  federal  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  as 
administered  by  the  Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Division  of  Historic  Preservation  and  Archaeology.  However,  the 
contents  and  opinions  expressed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  or  policies  of  the  U  S  Department  of  the  Interior,  nor  does 
the  mention  of  trade  names  or  commercial  products  constitute 
endorsement  or  recommendation  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1954  and 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  or  disability  in  its  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. If  you  believe  that  you  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
any  program,  activity,  or  facility  as  described  above,  or  if  you 
desire  further  information,  please  write  to:  Director,  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity,  National  Park  Service,  1849  C.  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D  C.  20240. 
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The  Summit  Schedule 

Friday,  August  9,  2002 

Opening  Reception  Hosted  By: 
The  African/ African-American  Historical  Society 
436  East  Douglas  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
(260)  420-0765 


5:00  pm-6:30  pm 


Light  hors  d'oeuvres 


Saturday,  August  10,  2002 
The  Lincoln  Museum 

200  East  Berry  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
(260)  455-3864 

8:00  am-8:30  am  Registration 
8:30  am-9:00  am  Welcome 

9:00  am-10:00  am       Session  1  -  The  Abolitionist  Newspapers 
10:00  am-10:15  am  Break 

10:15  am-11:15  am      Session  2  -  Forms  of  Resistance  to  Slavery 

11:15  am-12:15  pm      Session  3  -  How  to  Teach  the  Underground  Railroad  to  Students 

12:30  am-5:00  pm       Charter  Bus  Tour  of  Underground  Railroad  Sites 


Registration  Form 


(Use  one  registration  form  per  person,  please. 
Copies  are  accepted.) 


Name  (Please  print  or  type) 


Group  Affiliation 


Address 


City,  State,  and  Zip  Code 


Phone  Number  (With  Area  Code) 


E-mail 


Please  check  the  events  you  plan  on  attending 

Friday  Evening's  Reception  

Saturday  Conference  Speakers  

Saturday  Charter  Bus  Tour  

Check  here  for  the  vegetarian  lunch  option  

Please  make  a  $25  check  or  money  order 
out  to: 

ARCH,  Inc 

Send  Registration  Form  by 
Wednesday.  Julv  31st.  2002  to: 

Rachel  Clarens 

DNR-DHPA  402  W.  Washington  Street  Rm.W27 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 


For  more  information,  please  call 

Rachel  Clarens  at  (317)  232-1646  or  e-mail  a 

raclaren@cord.edu 
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The  Underground  Railroad  and  the  Use  of  Quilts  as  Messengers  for  Fleeing 
Slaves 

by  Kimberly  Wulfert,  PhD 


To  many  of  us,  the  use  of  quilts  as  messengers  on  the 
Underground  Railroad  (UGRR)  is  a  myth.  It  cannot  be  proven 
through  recorded  historical  documents  or  defendable  oral 
history.  It  is  a  concept  that  seemed  to  descend  on  the  quilt  world  in 
the  late  1990s,  following  the  publication  of,  "Hidden  in  Plain 
View"  (HIPV),  written  by  two  professors:  J.  Tobin  and  R.  Dobard, 
PhD.  In  this  book,  Tobin  and  Dobard  relate  a  story  about  this  topic, 


Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

For  contact  information,  go  to  www.LincolnCollection.org. 
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was  the  only  provider  of  information  upon  which  this  book's  story  is  based.  Hence, 
since  drawing  conclusions  of  history,  whether  hard  or  soft,  requires  support  from  the 
literature  ~  and  there  is  none  found  to  date  -  there  has  been  an  ongoing  discussion 
of  this  use  of  quilts,  ever  since  Tobin  and  Dobard's  book  came  out. 
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